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EDITORIALS 


ONVINCIN’ NEEDED—Canners, according to 
C a New Jersey Department of Agriculture 
release, have made some little progress in the 
past twenty years persuading the homemaker that 
buying her canned foods in the grocery store is 
cheaper, better and more convenient than canning 
them at home. But nevertheless, there’s still a bit 
of persuading to do. Quoting a USDA report, the New 
Jersey branch says that American housewives, more in 
rural areas, removed 1850 million quarts of canned 
foods from steaming process kettles in 1948, or 27 per- 
cent of the total home and commercial food packs com- 
pared to 41 percent in 1928. These 1850 million quarts 
represent 12.5 quarts per capita compared to 12.7 per 
capita or 1540 million quarts in 1928. In terms better 
understood by canners, 1850 million quarts represent 
one hundred and twenty million cases of No. 2 cans, 
and the 12.5 quarts per capita represent 20 No. 2’s or 
25 No. 303’s or pounds. Consumption of commercial 
canned foods in 1948 was, in round figures, 80 pounds 
per capita. So it’s plain to see there’s some “con- 
vincin’ ” to do yet. 


No one knows better than a canner how uncomfort- 
able it is pouring over a hot cook stove in the summer 
time. Surely every housewife would gladly skip this 
cheve if she were convinced the commercial canner 
cou .d produce a better product at less cost. The price 
has been right for some years. The quality has im- 
proved considerably. There’s every reason to expect it 
to improve even more. Superior quality is the best 
litt!» convincer man ever devised for a woman. 


CONSOLATION—It’s difficult indeed to find a can- 
her that isn’t complaining about the weather this year. 
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Frost this week in most of the important canning areas 
all but put the lid on one of the most disappointing 
seasons for some time. Early drought, followed by 
cold and rain, and more cold and rain, have been just 
more than most crops could stand. Some small con- 
solation this week came from an unexpected source. 
At least, before the season began, no one would have 
liked to predict that Doctor George Decker, the world’s 
foremost authority on the corn borer, would announce 
on the 25th of September, that the corn borer took a 
bad beating from the weather. As a matter of fact, 
quite the contrary was expected. Dr. Decker says the 
situation is far more favorable than this time last year. 
As a matter of fact, he suggests that if the grower hits 
the borer with clean plowing, etc.; while he is down, 
he’ll make it difficult for the pest to recover. Whoever 
thought the nasty little old corn borer would provide a 
silver lining to an otherwise dark crop year. 


OLD GUARD—Up) till now the Old Guard has been 
just that. And many an old timer, and some not too old 
timey, came away from the Annual Wakes feeling a 
year or more older. Readers will know that the writer 
of these lines, has had, and continues to have, an espe- 
cial interest in that organization. The news this week 
(see elsewhere in this issue) that 49er John Dingee is 
on the job, is good news indeed. That young, Old 
Guard, 49er will put the punch into that organization 
that has been needed for some time. Here’s a predic- 
tion that it will be well to remember: The Old Guard 
Reception Saturday evening, February 17, will be the 
finest social function ever staged by that grand old 
organization, and one, if not the social highlight of the 
convention. Get on the bandwagon and send your 
membership application in now. . 
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TURKEY RAISER INVENTS 
SMOKE ALARM SYSTEM 


Having experienced a fire loss of over 
$25,000 including some 7,000 turkeys in 
two fires within a period of nine months, 
Lloyd W. Steelman owner of Valley 
Forge Farms near Lansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, decided to do something about pre- 
venting a second recurrence. With the 
help of Dr. Felton S. Jenkins, a research 
engineer of Philadelphia, Mr. Steelman 
has come up with a smoke detection sys- 
tem which sets of an electric siren at the 
first spiral of smoke. 


The system involves use of a photo- 
electric cell and very sensitive amplifier, 
used in conjunction with a light beam 
projector that covers extreme areas. The 


Lloyd W. Steelman inventor and Dr. Fel- 

ton S. Jenkins (right) who perfected the 

Valley Forge Smoke Alarm System pose 
with Units in their Laboratory. 


units are quite small and compact. It 
requires only a good puff of cigarette 
smoke (or fire smoke) across the light 
beam to set off the alarm. 


Several hundred people have visited 
Steelman’s Valley Forge Farms to see 
this smoke alarm system demonstrated. 
Questions commonly asked are: (1) How 
far can the alarm signal be extended? 
(2) Should a unit or any part of a unit 
go bad, what would happen? (3) If you 
install this smoke alarm, how could you 
start immediate action to fight fires? 


According to Steelman, the answers to 
these questions are simple, and are brief- 
ly as follows: 


The alarm may be extended to a home, 
office, or other center one or more miles 
distant from the detection units through 
arrangements with the local telephone 
company. 


If failure of any part of any unit 
occurs, such as a bulb burning out, relay 
coil opening up, or any other component 
ceasing to function properly, an immedi- 
ate alarm is given (the electric bell oper- 
ated by a dry cell battery). One of the 
units installed has been on test for over 


NEW AND INTERESTING 


two years in order to establish the life 
of bulbs, and during this test the bulbs 
have not shown any appreciable amount 
of depreciation. 


Answering the third question, regard- 
ing fighting a fire until the fire company 
arrives, it is recommended that two car- 
bon dioxide fire extinguishers (weighing 
52 pounds each) be kept in a handy place 
in case of emergency. Several contain- 
ers of carbon tetrachloride are available 
in various rooms throughout the Steel- 
man installation. 


The inventors’ Valley Forge Safe-Eye 
Burglar Alarm System, an outgrowth of 
the Smoke Alarm System, is in use in 
several localities. An infrared ray is 
used in the light beam projector to pro- 
duce an invisible light beam. The second 
this invisible beam is broken by an in- 
truder, the alarm is given. 


These units can be located in such a 
manner that the light beam crosses a 
door, window, safe, corridor, or vault 
entrance—and if desired, the system can 
be installed so that the lights in the room 
or building go on at the same time the 
light beam is broken and the alarm 
sounds. 


Literature, photographs, and quota- 
tions are available on request from: Val- 
ley Forge Safe-Eye Alarm Service, Val- 
ley Forge Highway, Lansdale R. R. 1, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


NEW HI-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


Officials of Pioneer Rubber Mills have 
announced the availability of a new and 
highly flexible nylon braid hi-pressure 
Spray Hose following months of exten- 
sive and very successful field tests. 


As demonstrated by the field tests, the 
outstanding advantages of this new hi- 
pressure Spray Hose include its extreme 
flexibility, added strength, light weight, 
lack of stretch or swelling and long 
durable service life. 


Weighing only 26 pounds per hundred 
feet, its extreme flexibility is provided 
through the use of 1-braid of nylon in- 
stead of the conventional multiple braids 
of rayon and cotton. The Hose is con- 
structed to assure 800 lbs. working pres- 
sure, according to engineers, while the 
burst minimum is 3000 psi. This new 
braided and molded nylon hose is manu- 
factured in % inch I.D. size with a high 
grade oil and chemical resistant tube, 
one braid of nylon and a smooth Neo- 
prene cover. 


Officials pointed out this new premium 
product is now being stocked by distribu- 
tors and branches for immediate delivery, 
and they state this hose is competitively 
priced even with the inclusion of superior 
features. 


SELF-CENTERING ROLL 


An ingenious application of a hitherto 
unused natural force is the basis of a 
new self-centering roll that promises to 
revolutionize conveying methods for an 
almost unlimited list of materials. The 
principle of “planar action” was _ built 
into working models by E. T. Lorig, chief 
of the senior engineering staff of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporaton, largest 
subsidiary of United States Steel, and 
is now being used in various steel 
handling applications in Corporation 
operations. 


Fundamentally the Lorig self-center- 
ing roll is a slightly crowned roll cut 
transversely at the center. The two 
halves are fixed to rotate as a unit. The 


“Lorig”, Self-Centering Roll 


working surfaces of the two parts are 
approximately horizontal, (see illustra- 
tion) while the axis are at an angle. In 
this way, the planes, or lines of force in 
both halves twist evenly toward the cen- 
ter in the direction of movement, con- 
ferring a self-centering action on any 
materials passing over the rolls. Side 
guides are consequently unnecessary to 
keep materials on the conveyor. 


The rolls have been tested for such a 
diversity of applications as runout tables, 
feed and guide rolls for electrolytic tin- 
ning, galvanizing and _ pickling lines, 
gravity conveyors, belt pulleys and con- 
veyors and similar applications in the 
steel industry. There is no question ‘hat 
an almost unlimited number of app!ica- 
tions for the self-centering roll wil! be 
found in other industries as well. 


From its initial performance and the 
possibilities suggested by the many work- 
ing models, this new principle may well 
affect the course of material han: ling 
through modern industry. 


RITTER TOMATO JUICE IN 
NEW PACKAGE 


P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, is packaging tomato juice in 4 
decanter that can be used on the table 
or as a refrigerator bottle. 
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Factors Associated 


The Cracking 


with 


of Sweet Potatoes 


By L. E. SCOTT 
University of Maryland 


The direct causal factors for cracking 
are not known. We do know from experi- 
ence that certain factors are associated 
with eracking. I would like to discuss 
certain ones of these. 


1. Is cracking a new problem in sweet 
potato growing? Experiences in recent 
years give the impression that cracking 
is something new. However, the trouble 
of 1949 is probably only an extremely 
aggravated case of a problem that has 
always been with the sweet potato 
grower. Certainly, I know that in the 
South, where I worked with sweet pota- 
toes for a number of years, cracking was 
far from unusual. Perhaps, there is 
some factor, or set of factors, operating 
under our present cultural system which 
aggravates the cracking problem, but 
cracking itself is by no means brand new. 


2. Do all varieties crack? So far as 
we know, all varieties have shown crack- 
ing. There may be, and often are, wide 
differences in degree of cracking found 
with different varieties. But such dif- 
ferences are not always consistent; for 
example, in one field Maryland Goldens 
were cracked much worse than Porto 
Rico, but in another the reverse was 
true. Even where varieties grown side 
by side show differences in cracking per- 
centages, it is probable that the differ- 
ences are a result of different growth— 
weather relationships and not a true fac- 
tor of susceptibility to cracking. This 
year growers have found generally that 
Jersey Orange has been less affected 
than other varieties. Possibly this is 
related to the smaller root size of this 
variety. In our comparative tests of 
Jersey Orange and Maryland Golden at 
the Salisbury Vegetable Research Farm, 
this observation was quite true, with an 
average cracking percentage of 27 for 


Jersey Orange and 43 for Maryland 
Golden. 


3. Fertilizers and Soil Fertility. The 
relat on between fertilizers and cracking 
is fa from clear. About six years ago, 
It wos reported from North Carolina 
that racking of sweet potatoes was pre- 
vent. | by borax applications. However, 
mo. tests with borax fertilization, at 
the |aynor Farms in 1944, at College 
Park n 1945 and 1946, and at the Salis- 
bury Farm this past season, we have 
been unable to obtain any beneficial 


resu! from borax with respect to 
cracl. ag, 


_Th. effect of potash in increasing root 
Size: id yield is well recognized, Prob- 


Froi “Proceedings Canners’, Freezers’, Field- 
men’s ~hort Course 1950” published by Dept, of 
Hortic ‘ture, University of Md. 
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ably as a result of such increased growth 
of the roots, we found that cracking in- 
creased with increasing percentage of 
potash in the fertilizer at the Salisbury 
Farm. With the dry weather at mid- 
season, such a result might have been ex- 
pected from increasing amounts of any 
fertilizer. 


High nitrogen fertilization has always 
been associated with increased cracking, 
although it is extremely difficult to prove 
this from experimental data. It has been 
suggested that the rate of nitrogen avail- 
ability in the fertilizer may have an in- 
fluence on cracking —that the soluble, 
quickly available, inorganic form may 
result in more cracking than the more 
slowly available organic nitrogen. We 
do not have any experimental informa- 
tion on this matter. 


Similarly, we do not know what the 
effect of different amounts of organic 
matter in the soil may be. Organic mat- 
ter exerts a great effect on many factors 
of soil fertility and the nutrition of the 
plant. Some of these factors may well 
be very closely associated with cracking 
of roots. 


4. Plant spacing. In general, closer 
spacing of plants in the rows will result 
in less cracking. Of course, close spac- 
ing may also result in small potatoes and 
wide spacing in “Jumbos.” As an exam- 
ple of the effect of spacing in cracking, 
Maryland Goldens planted at spacings of 
6, 12, 18, and 24 inches in the row had 
cracking percentages of 20, 30, 42, and 
48. Hills at row ends which have a 
wider foraging range for more plant 
food and moisture often have more 
cracked potatoes. 


5. Date of planting. Five planting 
dates at the Salisbury Farm gave inter- 
esting results in the effect of time of 
planting in the severity of cracking. 
These are given as follows: 


Percentage Cracking 


Date of Planting Md. Golden Jersey Orange 


Notice the high percentage of crack- 
ing in the earliest Maryland Golden 
planting, but also note the high figure 
for June 21, with lower percentages in 
between. Quite evidently, it is not en- 
tirely a factor of length of the growing 
season but more likely the relationship 
existing between growing conditions at a 
given time and the stage of growth of 
the roots at that time. The simple fact 
that we can not see what happens, when 
it happens, with the sweet potato under- 
ground, makes a study of cracking much 
more complicated than with a vegetable 
or fruit hanging on a vine or tree, 


The biggest crop of sweet potatoes in 
4 years is due this fall. It is estimated 
at 59,322,000 bushels, according to the 
USDA. 


6. Sprouts and Vine Cuttings. Cer- 
tain growers in the area have found that 
their seed-stock planting produced from 
vine cuttings was free from cracking 
while their main crop planted from 
sprouts in an adjacent field was badly 
cracked. Does this mean that there is 
any real difference between the two types 
of plants with respect to cracking? At - 
the Salisbury Farm this year, we had 
sprouts and vine cuttings planted at the 
same time on two days, May 21 and June 
21. Cracking was found as follows: 


Sprouts planted May 21—45% cracked 
Cuttings planted May 21—57% cracked 
Sprouts planted June 21—25% cracked 
Cuttings planted June 21—42™% cracked 


Actually, then, when sprouts and vine 
cuttings were planted on the same date, 
the cuttings showed a little greater ten- 
dency to produce cracked potatoes. Ap- 
parently, the type of plant used has little 
or no effect. 


7. Disease and cracking. Observation 
of a number of cracked potatoes by mem- 
bers of our plant pathology group has 
shown in many instances a very close 
association between the occurrence of 
pox or soil rot in the roots and cracking. 

Potatoes will be found with cracks 
which are centered at a pox lesion and 
which quite evidently developed follow- 
ing the pox infection, with half of the 
lesion on one side of the crack and half 
on the other. Very probably pox and 
perhaps other diseases may be aggravat- 
ing factors in the occurrence of crack- 
ing, but of course, not the only factors. 
Thus, we find pox without cracking and 
similarly cracking without pox infection. 


8. Nematodes and cracking. Dr. Bos- 
well of the Plant Industry Station at 
Beltsville has told me that in their sweet 
potato studies in Mississippi in 1947, 
they found much less cracking in plots 
which had been sterilized for nematode 
control although no differences were 
noted in 1948. However, this work must 
be repeated before any definite statement 
can be made regarding the effect of 
nematodes on cracking. The over-all 
effect of nematodes on sweet potatoes is 
far from clear and needs investigation in 
the Salisbury area. 

It might be said here that the use of 
Crotalaria spectabilis as a cover crop 
tends to reduce the population of the 
root-knot nematode, in addition to being 
an excellent method of maintaining 
organic matter in the soil.. The use of 
this cover crop in the sweet potato rota- 
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tion is in line with good farming 


practices. 

9. Weather conditions and cracking. 
It is a simple matter to place the blame 
for a situation on the weather. Of 
course, you cannot prove your point but 
neither can it be disproved, for no two 
growing seasons have identical weather 
conditions. 


Of the weather variables, rainfall in 
amount and in distribution, is probably 
the No. 1 determining factor in sweet 
potato cracking. Rainfall, in its effect 
on the moisture supply for the plant, is 
indeed tied up with all of the factors we 
have mentioned. Responses to fertilizer 
are directly concerned with soil moisture. 
The effect of plant spacing and date of 
planting on cracking may well be in- 
direct through their relationship to mois- 
ture availability. 


Perhaps 1949 was an “unusual” sea- 
son, but we have had “unusual” weather 
in other years. Intermittent periods of 
dry and wet weather are, in fact, charac- 
teristic of our Eastern Shore growing 
seasons. Two or perhaps more definite 
periods of cracking were clearly shown 
in potatoes of the 1949 crop. There were 
often old, healed-over cracks and freshly- 
occurred cracks in the same root. This 
condition would indicate the occurrence 
of two periods during the season when 
the external environment, moisture, fer- 
tility, temperature, etc., were so unbal- 
anced in relation to the development of 
the root, that normal growth could not 
take place. If we knew exactly what 
these conditions were at these times, we 
would be much closer to the solution of 
the problem of cracking of the sweet 
potato. To learn these conditions will re- 
quire carefully planned research studies. 
It is our hope that it will be made pos- 
sible that such studies can be under- 
taken. 


HANDLING SWEET POTATOES 
AT HARVEST TIME 


Much of the difference in keeping qual- 
ity of sweet potatoes may be attributed 
to different implements and procedures 
at harvest time, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In _ the 
machine age the sweet potato’s skin is 
poor protection for a vegetable that must 
compete with others for farmer favor 
and consumer attention. It is subject to 
surface scarring and deeper damage 
from digging implements and from being 
tossed and lugged about on the way into 
and out of storage. 


Plant physiologist J. M. Lutz and agri- 
cultural engineer J. K. Park found that 
the best way to prevent injury at harvest 
time, and post-harvest deterioration from 
bruises, scrapes, and cuts, is to dig the 
crop with an ordinary 16-inch turning 
plow. 

When the experimenters used a so- 
called rod-wing middlebuster (a kind of 
non turning plow with straight steel rods 
fanning out toward the rear) about as 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF 
PMA ASSIGNED 


Ralph S. Trigg, administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has announced the assignment of respon- 
sibilities within PMA under the defense 
production program. He has also an- 
nounced the establishment of new organ- 
ization units to coordinate and supervise 
the agency’s defense program activities, 
and some related organizational shifts. 

Responsibilities assigned by Adminis- 
trator Trigg are those under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 which were dele- 
gated to the PMA administrator by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan on Sep- 
tember 15. 

Existing commodity and functional 
branches and offices of PMA are given 
basic responsibility for developing and 
carrying out programs and _ activities 
related to their normal fields of opera- 
tion. PMA State and county committees, 
commodity offices, and other field offices 
will be responsibile for field administra- 
tion of agricultural defense activities 
assigned to PMA in the production, stor- 
age, distribution, allocation, and related 
fields. 

Organizational changes and new units 
established to coordinate PMA defense 
activities are: 


1. An Office of Requirements and Allo- 
cations will serve as the central coordin- 
ating point for the development and 
determination of over-all food supply 
availability and requirements, alloca- 
tions, production adjustments, and re- 
lated programs. F. Marion Rhodes, for- 
merly deputy director of the PMA Price 
Support and Foreign Supply Branch, 
will head this office. 


2. An Office of Materials and Facili- 
ties will supervise over-all determination 
of requirements for machinery, equip- 
ment, materials and services needed in 
connection with production, processing, 


many sweet potatoes were lost as with 
the turning plow, but more of them were 
damaged by being skinned. The poorest 
results came from use of the regular 
digger designed for harvesting white 
potatoes, but when most of the shakers 
were removed they reported “it did a 
fairly good job.” 


An ordinary turning plow cutting a 
12-inch furrow and a middlebuster with- 
out the wing rods did an intermediate 
job of harvesting. 


Once the sweet potatoes were gently 
and conspicuously laid out on the sur- 
face, the experimenters turned to a study 
of the picking up operation. They found 
the roots suffered the least damage when 
put directly into the storage crates. 
Throwing into heap rows and then into 
crates was slightly less satisfactory — 
more handling resulted in more injuries. 
Picking into sacks was noticeably bad, 
the result being very poor keeping 
quality. 
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transportation and handling of food and 
agricultural commodities. This office 
will then serve as claimant before appro- 
priate agencies in securing necessary 
allocation and distribution of essential 
materials and supplies. L. B. Taylor, 
formerly director of the Price Support 
and Foreign Supply Branch will head 
this office. 


38. An Administrator’s Program Staff 
will assist the administrator’s office in 
the development and coordination of de- 
fense program policies and plans. Harry 
I. Dunkleberger, formerly chief of the 
PMA Program Management Staff, will 
head this new unit. 


4. A Price Staff will be responsible 
for evaluations and recommendations 
with regard to price questions, including 
the use of price mechanisms to stimulate 
production, effect of legal price minimum 
and other price provisions of the Defense 
Production Act, and relationship of price 
to allocation controls, distribution, pur- 
chasing inventory management and re- 
lated activities. J. Murray Thompson, 
formerly deputy director of the Price 
Support and Foreign Supply Branch will 
head this new staff. 


5. The former PMA Food Distribution 
Programs Branch has been redesignated 
as the Food Distribution Branch. Its 
broadened responsibilities will include 
determining civilian food supply require- 
ments and directing cooperative pro- 
grams and operations related to food 
supply and its distribution. Leonard R. 
Trainer will continue to head _ this 
branch. 


6. The former Price Support and For- 
eign Supply Branch and former Program 
Management Staff have been abolished 
and their functions and responsibilities 
reassigned either to the newly created 
units or other branches and offices. 


In carrying out defense production 
programs and activities, PMA will co- 
operate fully with other agencies of 
USDA and with other Government 
agencies and services in developing and 
carrying out over-all defense production 
activities. 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
CONSULTANT FUNCTION 


What is the function of the chemical 
consultant in today’s industrial research? 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. have furnished an 
answer in a new 20-page brochure el 
titled, “Research Facilities Without 
Capital Investment”. Aside from illus- 
trations of facilities and equipment the 
booklet outlines briefly the relation of 
equipment and personnel of the consul- 
tant, the results to be expected on vali 
ous types of problems. This is followed 
by answers to: “Why use a consultant”, 
“What is research?” and “What can Ire 
search buy?”. Copies are available by 
writing to Foster D. Snell, Inc., 2° West 
15th St., New York 11, New York. 
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OLD GUARD SOCIETY 
REMODELED 


The Old Guard Society will modernize 
their 1951 Old Guard Reunion and An- 
nual Meeting which will be held on 
Saturday evening, February 17, 1951 at 
the Stevens Hotel. This date is in keep- 
ing with the practice of holding the Old 
Guard Reunion and Annual Meeting on 
the first day of the Canners Convention. 
It gives the “old timers” a chance to get 
together and visit before they start into 
the “hurly-burly” routine of the Canners 
Convention. 

The Meeting will begin at 6:30 p.m. 
with a Cocktail Party, followed by a 
Buffet Supper. This will enable the Old 
Guards to drop in and leave if they have 
other appointments later in the evening. 
There will be no set speeches, there will 
be a very short business meeting and the 
rest of the time will be devoted to fellow- 
ship and getting acquainted again. It 
will be nine years since an Old Guard 
affair was held in Chicago and we are 
sure that the Old Guard members living 
in the vicinity of Chicago will appreciate 
this opportunity to see old friends again. 

President McCartney appointed a com- 
mittee to make the plans for the Febru- 
ary meeting. John Dingee is Chairman, 
with R. M. Roberts and D. L: Shanklin 
as members. A Sub-Committee in charge 
of Reception and Reunion for that night 
has been appointed with George Roun- 
tree as Chairman; F. W. Geise, Ameri- 
can Can Company; T. A. Grossman, C. 
H. Musselman Company; Louis Hilfer, 
broker; Robert Dillman, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby; M. R. Feeney, Warners Can- 
ners Exchange; A. P. Jacobs, Continen- 
tal Can Company; F. P. Lonsdale, 
Standard Knapp Corporation; Walter A. 


Stewart, Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation; Phil White, White Cap 
Company; Harold Wing, broker; and 


Charles E. Wurm, broker. 


MEYERCORD TO OFFER LABELS 


Formation of a new division for the 
manufacture and sale of canned food 
labels has been announced by The Meyer- 
cord Co., Chicago, Illinois, America’s 
leading designers and manufacturers of 
deca'comania transfers. 

General Manager of the new Label 


Division is E. S. McClure who has been 
asso: iated with the Muirson Label Co., 
Inc., Peoria, Illinois, for 18 years, and 


in clarge of the Chicago Regional Sales 
Offic for the past 12 years. Previously 
he is with Logan Printing Co., Peoria, 
Illin: is, as Sales Representative. 

M: .ufacturing will be under the super- 
visio: of John J. Klinker Jr., who has 
been .ssociated with the Kane Advertis- 
ing gency, Blooming, Illinois, for the 
past four years as Service and Media 
Dire ‘or. Prior to this he was with the 
Mui: son Label Co., Peoria, for 12 years. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


STALEY NAMED MANAGER OF 
CANCO PACIFIC SALES 


A. C. Staley, Jr., Assistant General 
Manager of Sales for the American Can 
Company, has been appointed Manager 
of Sales for the company’s Pacific Divi- 
sion, succeeding Dr. R. H. Lueck, who 
was recently named General Manager of 
Research with headquarters in New 
York. 


Mr. Staley has been with Canco since 
1937, when he joined the company’s Chi- 
cago sales staff. He served as sales rep- 
resentative in Chicago and Wisconsin 
areas, and was Assistant District Man- 
ager in Wisconsin until 1944 when he 
entered the Navy. Returning he was 
named Assistant Sales Manager for 
Metropolitan New York and later became 
Manager for the district. He has been 
Assistant General Manager of Sales 
since January 1949. In his new work 
Mr. Staley will have supervision over 
sales activities on the West Coast, Ha- 
waii and Alaska, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 


PRESTON A. GAYLORD 


Preston A. Gaylord, 50, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wol- 
cott, New York canners, died on Wednes- 
day morning, September 20, in Strong 
Memorial Hospital in Rochester. He had 
been in poor health for the past three 
years, but had been at work up until a 
few days ago. 


Mr. Gaylord had been with Olney & 
Carpenter for the past 14 years, prior to 
which he operated a dry apple business 
with his father. He had been active in 
state association affairs and served on 
several important committees during the 
past several years. He is survived by his 
wife, Marion, two sons, Preston Jr., and 
Edward O., and a sister, Mrs. Castelle 
Boller. 


FOOD FAIR ADDS UNIT 


Food Fair Stores, Philadelphia gro- 
cery chain, opened a new super market 
in Levittown, New York suburb, during 
the past week, the latest step in its cur- 
rent $12,000,000 store expansion pro- 
gram. The chain now operates more than 
110 units in seven states from New York 
to Florida. 


PAPPAS NAMES BROKER 


Pappas Bros. & Gillies Company, Inc., 
Company, Inc., Egg Harbor City, New 
Jersey, packers of asparagus, blueber- 
ries, tomatoes and cranberry sauce, have 
appointed Harrington, Hall & Company 
to represent them in the Baltimore and 
Washington markets. 


C. EDGAR ANDERSON 


C. Edgar Anderson, for many years 
Vice-President of H. P. Cannon & Son, 
Inc., Bridgeville, Delaware canners died 
on September 26 at the age of 60 after 
a prolonged illness. Mr. Anderson was 
associated with the Cannon organization 
for 27 years until his retirement two 
years ago because of his health. He 
served as President of the Tri-State 
Packers Association in 1949 and had 
long been a loyal and active worker for 
the Association. 


PINEAPPLE CO. UPS WAGES 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., has made a volun- 
tary wage increase offer to about 3300 
workers affiliated with the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. The current contract does not 
expire until February 1, 1951. 


RETAILERS CONVENTION DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Retailer Owned Grocers, Inc. will 
be held at the Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
February 17 through 20, 1951. The dates 
have been confirmed by the Executive 
Board of the Association. Cooperative 
Food Distributors of America, a legisla- 
tive branch of NROG, will hold its 
Annual Meeting at the same time. Regis- 
tration will open on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 17. 


HEISER HEADS ACCOUNTANTS 
COMMITTEE 


Herman C. Heiser, Treasurer of the 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. 


POLK PLANT ABOUT READY 


The new plant of the Polk Packing 
Association at Winter Haven, Florida, 
replacing that destroyed by fire in mid- 
June, is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion by October 15. 


LIBBY’S FROZEN FOODS 
ON WEST COAST 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, which has 
been packing frozen foods for some time 
at its Sunnyvale, California, plant, has 
launched distribution of these products 
in the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
market. Heretofore, distribution has been 
confined to points outside the West Coast. 
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SHERMAN JOINS ST. CLAIRE 


Sherman Leonard, who has had wide 
experience in the canning industry in 
California, including service with Hunt 
Bros., the Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., and Schuck] & Co., is now asso- 
ciated with the St. Claire Packing Co., 
San Jose, Calif., canners of fruits and 
tomato products. He was recently with 
Schuckl & Co. as chief chemist. 


“SUNKIST’” PURCHASED BY 
FRUIT EXCHANGE 


Formal announcement has been made 
of the purchase by the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, of ex- 
clusive rights to the trade mark “Sun- 
kist” from the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco. The reported 
price is $1,250,000. This trade mark has 
been used for years by the California 
Packing Corporation on canned fruits 
and by the California Fruit Exchange on 
citrus fruits. 


BUILDS NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Hudelson Sales Corp., Los Angeles 
food brokers, report that they have 
broken ground for their new office build- 
ing at 1020 South Boyle Avenue in that 
city. Facilities will include general office, 
private offices for all sales personnel, 
office supply room, a sample kitchen, 
with ample parking facilities provided 
for personnel and guests. 


PICTSWEET APPOINTS KUHNER 


PictSweet Foods, Mount Vernon, 
Washington, has appointed Robert 
Kuhner, formerly with the W. D. Clapp 
Company of Seattle, Washington, Sales 
Manager of the Northwest Division. 


WHITE HOUSE ADDS 
BAKED APPLES 


The latest addition to the White House 
line of apples and apple products pro- 
duced by the National Fruit Product 
Company, Winchester, Virginia, is baked 
apples, three of which are packed in a 
No. 303 tall 1 pound 5 ounce can. Only 
top quality apples are carefully selected 
and prepared and baked at just the right 
temperature to conserve the natural fla- 
vor of the fruit. Each apple is packed 
separately in paper cups. The cups pre- 
vent mashing and are helpful in remov- 
ing the apples from the can. 


WASHINGTON CANNERS COOP. 
TO BUILD 


The Washington Canners Cooperative 
is building a new $250,000 plant at Van- 
couver, Washington, which is expected 
to be ready to handle the 1951 crop of 
Blue Lake beans. 
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SPICES HELP PRESERVE FOODS 


That spices help prevent the deteriora- 
tion of fats in food, a fact suspected for 
centuries but never before verified by 
modern science, has been proved by 
studies made at the Hormel Institute of 
the University of Minnesota, according 
to a report issued by the university. 

Seventy-seven samples representing 32 
spices were tested, with the result that, 
“Virtually all samples tested showed at 
least some antioxidant activity; in a few 
cases, the antioxidant effects were very 
pronounced.” 

“Spices are natural products of plant 
origin that are widely used in a variety 
of fat-containing food products for the 
purpose of improving their palatability,” 
the introduction to the report stated. “It 
is therefore important to know what 
effect these spices have on the keeping 
qualities of the products in which they 
are used.” 

Several studies have been made on the 
properties of spices in preventing food 
spoilage caused by microorganisms, but 
this is the first made on the prevention 
or retarding of the oxidation of fats in 
food. The Hormel Institute study tested 
the effect of passing oxygen through 
steam -treated lard in which ground 
spices of the same concentration had 
been mixed, and compared the results 
with the deterioration in lard to which 
no spices had been added. 

It was discovered that there is little 
difference between the antioxidant prop- 
erties of a spice no matter where it is 
grown. In other words, nutmegs grown 
in the West Indies have the same anti- 
oxidant index as nutmegs grown in the 
East Indies. 

Additional studies will be made at the 
Institute to isolate, identify and further 
evaluate the substances in spices which 
are useful as antioxidants in fats and 
food products, “. . . not only to elucidate 
the nature of the antioxidant effect of 
the spices, but to determine whether it 
would be feasible to prepare the anti- 
oxidants using the natural spices as 
source materials.” 

All lard samples to which spices had 
been added had an index above one, 
which means that they were less subject 
to oxidation than the lard to which no 
spices had been added. Four samples 
representing two spices had an antioxi- 
dant index more than four times that of 
fat to which no spice had been added. 


GREEN GIANT TO FREEZE 


The Green Giant Company, Le Sueur, 
Minnesota, formerly the Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company, will put up a test 
pack of frozen peas under the “Green 
Giant” label. 


ARKANSAS CANNERY BURNS 


The plant of the Oxford Canning Com- 
pany, Clinton, Arkansas, was detroyed 
by fire on September 8 with loss esti- 
mated at $50,000 to $60,000. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SAFEWAY PLANS NEW 
EASTERN WAREHOUSES 


L. A. Warren, President of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., with executive offices in 
Oakland, Calif., announces the award of 
two contracts to the Turner Construc- 
tion Company for the erection of food 
distribution centers in Kearny, N. J. and 
Landover, Md. Alexander D. Crosett of 
27 William Street, New York, is the 
engineer for both projects. 

Safeway owns a 50-acre site on Sheriff 
Road in Landover, Md., and the Turner 
Company will proceed with the construc- 
tion on the property of a distribution 
center containing a total of 692,736 
square feet. The center will consist of 
seven one-story buildings with structural 
steel framing, brick exterior and con- 
crete floors and will have rail and truck 
loading facilities. 


The building will include a grocery 
warehouse 463 feet by 542 feet, a pro- 
duce warehouse 341 by 433 feet, a mixed 
loads warehouse 102 by 216 feet, a bak- 
ery goods warehouse 127 by 201 feet, a 
milk products warehouse 127 by 251 feet, 
a frozen foods warehouse 127 by 236 feet 
and a meat warehouse 360 by 387 feet. 


For the center of New Jersey, Safe- 
way has for several years owned a 38- 
acre site on Pennsylvania Avenue, Kear- 
ny, adjacent to the tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. It will be developed 
eventually as a complete center with 
buildings containing a total of 664,000 
square feet. The first units of the center 
are a produce warehouse, 278 feet by 
403 feet, containing 112,000 square feet, 
and a meat warehouse, 303 by 385 feet, 
containing 118,631 square feet. 

The buildings will be of structural 
steel frame, brick exterior and concrete 
floors and will have both railroad sidings 
and truck loading facilities. Driving of 
piles has already started. 


DEL MONTE PROMOTION 


The California Packing Corporation is 
presently conducting a strong advertis- 
ing campaign in national magazines, as 
well as extensive dealer helps for its Del 
Monte line of fruits and vegetables, as 
also for Del Monte dried fruits. Former 
fall campaigns have proven these activi- 
ties to put tremendous consumer accep- 
tance back of the whole family of Del 
Monte products, which means dollays in 
the till. 


TONY MARTIN, JO STAFFORD 
ON “CONTENTED HOUR” 


Tony Martin, one of the nation’s most 
popular vocalists, steps in as star and 
singing emcee of CBS’ “Carnation Con- 
tented Hour,” Sunday, October 8 (CBS, 
10:00-10:30 P.M., EST. From lolly- 
wood). Jo Stafford, who has been « pe! 
manent feature of the 18-year-old ‘nus! 
cal series since March of this year. con- 
tinues as feminine singing star. 
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BEANS 
| SLAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 23, 1950— 
Snap Beans: Harvest of the main crop 


around Salisbury, Maryland continued 
whore weather conditions permitted, and 
quality is improved over earliest pick- 
ines. Harvest-from progressive plant- 
ines in the Baltimore area continues 
with volume about normal for this time 
of year. 

Baby Lima Beans: Harvest continued 
in the central Del-Mar Peninsula under 
adverse conditions with the percentage 
of whites higher than on earlier pickings. 


LAKE ODESSA, MICH., Sept. 22, 1950— 
String Beans: Same acreage as last 
year, 260 acres. Good quality and yield 
about 1% ton average. Dry year. 


BELLIS, TENN., Sept. 20, 1950 — Lima 
Beans: 1100 acres; yield 60 percent of 


last year. Too much rain; 22” above 
normal to this date. 
TROUTVILLE, VA., Sept. 23, 1950 — 


Beans: Crop has been good; believe it 
is somewhat larger than last season. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 22, 1950—Lima 
Beans: Will apparently average close to 
normal in yield although water damage 
has resulted in a poor crop in some 
places. Crop late and faces a serious 
frost hazard. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 23, 1950— 
Tomatoes: A few canners in the Central 
Del-Mar Peninsula continued to operate 
on limited supplies. Harvest is about 
completed in Maryland west of the Bay. 


LAKE ODESSA, MICH., Sept. 22. 1950— 
Tomatoes: 15 to 20 percent more acre- 
age. Yield off 40 percent due to blight. 
About 6 tons per acre average. Now 
compicting pack. 

EXFTER, MO., Sept. 20, 1950 — Toma- 
toes: Prospects for pack were good but 


due |) weather conditions only had 30 
perec\t of previous packs. 


VINCENTOWN, N. J., Sept. 22, 1950—To- 
matovs: Juice pack now about complete. 


1950. op has yielded in excess of 10 tons 
per acre, an all time record for us. Qual- 
ity exellent. The new hybrids were very 
super or, 

NO!\\H COLLINS, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1950— 
Tom: cs: Ripening slowed down and 
yield creased because of unfavorable 
Weat! ©; rainy and cool. Tonnage 50 
perce; behind last year at same date. 
Seas’ would have to extend at least a 
Week » 10 days in order to approach 
last ) «’s pack. Have withdrawn be- 
Cause {| bookings which appear to be 
large view of pack. 


TRO VILLE, VA., Sept. 23, 1950—To- 


matoc Pack in this area is somewhat 
small than last season so far as we 
have en able to ascertain, owing to 
THE © \NNING TRADE October 2, 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


From all reports there will be a bumper 
crop of cabbage for kraut this year and 
judging by the above photograph, it will 


be a quality crop. The experts shown in 
the picture looking over the crop are 
from left to right, Arnold F. Huppert, 
Frank Pure Food Company, Franksville, 
Wisconsin, Harry A. Olsson, Chicago 
food broker, and W. W. Wilder, Clyde 
Kraut Co., Clyde, Ohio. The photo was 
taken on the occasion of an inspection 
tour made by members of the National 
Kraut Packers Association at their fall 
meeting September 7 and 8 at Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


extensive rainfall which caused the late 
blight to ruin most of the tomatoes, espe- 
cially in some sections. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 23, 1950— 
Apples: Harvest of a very good crop was 
near peak during the week. A few 
Grimes Golden and Jonathan were picked 
during the week, while harvest of the 
main crop of Golden and Red Delicious 
was at peak by the week’s end. Red Deli- 
cious in most areas of Delaware and 
Maryland have colored unusually well 
this year. The prolonged wet weather 
has caused more Stayman cracking, 
though this condition will benefit sizing 
of the York crop. 


BELLS, TENN., Sept. 20, 1950—Straw- 
berries: Crop good; yield above average. 


TROUTVILLE, VA., Sept. 23, 1950—Ap- 
ples: Crop is 50 percent better than last 
season with quality good. In this section 
there are only a few canners who process 
apples, however, the large crop will stim- 
ulate the pack. 

Peaches: Crop was very light and 
hence there will be a small pack. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 23, 1950— 
Sweet Potatoes: Crop was retarded both 
by wet weather and slow maturity with 
vines staying green late this year. 


LAKE ODESSA, MICH., Sept. 22, 1950— 
Peas: Wonderful quality; 20 percent less 
acreage than last year but 75 to 80 per- 
cent fancy grade. 275 acres. Yield 1's 
tons per acre average. 


BELLS, TENN., Sept. 20, 1950 — Black 
Eye Peas: 350 acres; crop failure, too 
much rain. This season has been unusu- 
ally wet. Those crops requiring fair 
weather have been badly damaged. 

Okra: 650 acres; yield 50 percent of 
normai. 

Fall Spinach: 1100 acres; 
prospects above average. 


present 
Plenty of rain. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 22, 1950—Corn: 
A few Wisconsin plants have finished 
packing and some expect to finish next 
week, but others will still be packing 
corn for another two to three weeks, if 
killing frost holds off. Canners are gen- 
erally waiting for corn to reach canning 
stage and the cool and cloudy weather 
of the past 10 days has continued to 
delay the crop. Heavy rains this week 
have also interfered with harvesting. 
Both yield per acre and cut per ton are 
below normal throughout the State and 
the extent of acreage lost through water 
and frost damage is greater than ex- 
pected in many cases. The USDA crop 
report as of September 1 indicated a 
Wisconsin acreage of sweet corn for har- 
vest at 70,000 acres and a yield of 2.4 
tons per acre. It appears that both these 
figures are about 15 percent too high. 

Beets & Carrots: Yields are reported 
running heavier than early in the season. 
The USDA report shows an indicated 
yield of 7.8 tons per acre for beets in 
Wisconsin. In spite of fairly heavy 
yields, an unusually high percentage of 
beets under two inches is reported. 

Cabbage: The government report in- 
dicates that Wisconsin yield for kraut 
as 10.5 tons per acre, equal to last year 
and almost 20 percent above the 10 year 
average. 


Cucumbers: Condition for pickles in 
Wisconsin is reported to be 60 percent 
below the 10 year average. 


SHIOCTON, WIS., Sept. 20, 1950—Cab- 
bage: Looks good in this area. Pro- 
vided weather is normal from here on 
out, we should have a full pack of ex- 
ceptionally good quality. 


DRY BEAN STOCKS 


Stocks of old-crop dry beans in all 
positions on September 1, 1950 totaled 
nearly 10 million bags. Of this total 
9,785,000 bags (cleaned basis) were in 
commercial storage; only 39,000 bags 
(uncleaned basis) were still on farms. 
Stocks of old-crop dry peas in commer- 
cial storage were reported at 1,374,000 
bags and stocks still on farms amounted 
to 61,000 bags. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE WEATHER — Purple suns and 
alarming looking skies over the Eastern 
Seaboard these past four or five days 
caused by a smoke screen from Canadian 
forest fires some two thousand or more 
miles away had everyone talking about 
the weather. But while this amazing 
phenomenon made easy conversation and 
complicated mother’s Monday wash, can- 
ners, brokers and buyers had even more 
reason to set their sites on the weather. 
To add to the already reduced crop pros- 
pects, mother nature over last week end 
blew a frosty breath that stopped grow- 
ing corn and tomatoes dead in their 
tracks and served as a warning that 
there’ll be no late season bounty this 
year. 


INDIANA TOMATO SITUATION — 


The following letter from Warren, Indi- 
ana, dated September 20, is a bit old 
now but it sums up the Indiana Tomato 
situation so well that we reproduce it 
here for the record: 


“Dear Ed, 

In reply to yours received today it is 
hard to say just what the latest news is 
regarding tomatoes. News regarding to- 
matoes during the packing season is al- 
ways just so much confusion. 

The crop in Indiana started off about 
two weeks late. After a few days of 
very light running we had one week of 
solid rain. This means we lost the first 
week after tomatoes really started get- 
ting ready to pick and pack. This means 
that the first three weeks of a normal 
packing season were gone. However, 
last week we did have a good week and 
it appears that this week will also be 
fairly good. We have lots of tomatoes in 
the fields yet, in fact we have two-thirds 
of the crop yet to get to have a normal 
pack. 

Late blight has ruined some fields com- 
pletely and has hurt practically every 
field even though our fields here at War- 
ren have all been sprayed very, very 
heavily. It has never been warm enough 
for tomatoes to do well this entire sum- 
mer nor this fall. This all adds up to 
tomatoes having lost 5 or 6 of their nine 
lives. You can be sure that they will 
still confound the experts. 

Our costs on 46 oz. juice are up 35 
cents over last year. Last year we sold 
our juice for $2.40 a case and lost 
$5,000.00 on the deal. Would you think 
I was profiteering to ask $2.50 for this 
year’s juice with the crop prospects as 
they are? 

We have quoted $2.50 on 46 oz., $1.20 
on No. 2’s and $2.25 on Fancy Whole 
Tomatoes to four of our old customers 
who were out of merchandise and could 
not wait until we had determined firm 
opening price. Three accepted gladly 
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and one said he could wait a few days 
yet to make up his mind. 

We have no firm price, but are willing 
to accept subject to our final confirma- 
tion and for immediate shipment, a lim- 
ited amount of goods at the above prices. 


Sincerely yours,” 


Another report from Indiana dated 
September 22 says: “For the last four 
days we have had around four to five 
inches of rainfall. The industry is at a 
standstill now. They are not able to get 
into the fields. Thousands of hampers 
of picked tomatoes sitting in the fields 
are worthless. Reports coming to us 
from various sections of Indiana and 
Ohio are now placing estimate of crop 
at not to exceed 50 to 60 percent.” 


So, except for California which though 
way behind a normal year is still pack- 
ing and will be for some time, that just 
about takes care of the tomato situation. 
Need we repeat here that the pack in the 
Ozarks was a dismal failure. Maryland 
though hurt probably fared better than 
most other tomato states. Too cool and 
damp in New York and Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey had a good crop with most 
going as usual into soups and juice. 
Virginia and Ohio had good crops of 
blight, etc., ete. For more complete crop 
pictures turn to “Crop Reports.” 


N. W. PACKS—An example of what 
the weather has done to canned food pro- 
duction this year is clearly marked in 
the first pack reports to make their ap- 
pearance. The comparison below between 
1950 and 1949 Northwest fruit packs is 
striking. 


NORTHWEST FRUIT PACK TOTALS 
Cases basis 24/214 cans 
1949 1950 
311,879 118,620 
583,288 195,594 


Dark Sweet Cherries............ 
Light Sweet Cherries 
Boysenberries 217,970 68,547 
Loganberries 79,074 24,775 
Youngberries 7,639 1,940 
Red Raspberries. 139,204 70,490 
Total 1,339,054 479,966 


Unsold stocks of Dark and Light 
Sweet Cherries basis of 24 No. 2% cans 
to case amounted to 113,146 cases com- 
pared to 371,308 cases September 1, 1949, 
while stocks of boysenberries, loganber- 
ries and youngberries September 1, 1950 
were 54,084 cases compared to 174,861 
cases a year ago. Total of 161,012 cases 
of these products including red raspber- 
ries for September 1 was far below the 
556,159 cases held September 1, 1949. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT STATISTICS 
—The apricot pack was one of the few 
that exceeded last year’s pack. Figures 
below show that the three month June 1 
to September 1 movement was 40 percent 
over a year ago. Cherries reverted to 
the average smaller pack but fell off 
somewhat comparatively in movement. 
Figures by Canners League of California 
are as follows: 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALIFORNIA CANNER STOCKS 
AND MOVEMENT 


CANNED APRICOTS 
1949-50 1950-51 
(24/21% case basis) 
Carryover—June 1,508,341 531,834 
Pack 2,307,404 3,660,606 
Total Supply $3,815,745 4,192,440 
September 1 Stocks 
(Sold and Unsold) 2,589,714 2,468,500 
Movement—June 1 to Sept. 1....1,226,031 1,723,940 


CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
(Light and Dark) 


Carryover—June 1 
Pack 688.081 
Total Supply 701,669 
September 1 Stocks 

(Sold and Unsold) 456,557 
Movement—June 1 to Sept. 1..... 245,112 


119,238 
372,889 
492,127 


337,271 
154,856 


APPLE JUICE — Opening prices on 
1950 pack apple juice came out of Vir- 
ginia during the week. For immediate 
shipment when ready (approximately 
October 10th) 32 oz. fancy in bottles is 
offered at $1.95 with 46 oz. tin at $2.50, 
This item has gained rapidly in popular- 
ity and it is expected to share the spot- 
light with sauce. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Study Outlook If Korean War Ends Suddenly 
—Tomatoes Move Up Further—Corn Pack 
Falling Off Sharply—Peas, Beans Unchanged 
—Pumpkin Canning Underway—Offerings 
Of Salmon Limited—California Sardine Pack 
Backward — But Scattered Offerings Of 
Fruits — Heavy Sales Of R.S.P. Cherries 
Booked—Lower Prices Of Southern Apple 
Sauce Attractive. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 29, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Increasing 
strength in canned tomatoes constituted 
the chief market feature here during the 
week, with reports from major canning 
areas telling of short production and ris- 
ing selling prices. While the buying pace 
in canned foods generally has subsided 
considerably from its recent peak, there 
was nevertheless a continued good vd- 
ume of selective buying reported as dis- 
tributors move to round out their 
inventories. 


THE OUTLOOK — The increasingly 
favorable war news is regarded in some 
quarters as an indication that gover- 
mental demands for canned foods for 
the armed forces may not attain the pre 
portions which some had looked for, but 
this view is not unanimous in the light 
of Washington assurances that the de 
fense program will be pushed regardles: 
of developments in Korea. Nevertheless, 
there is a tendency in some quarters 1 
re-evaluate inventory policies in the light 
of an expected lessening in pressure fot 
supplies. It is still anyone’s guess as 
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which way the cat will jump, however, 
and certainly there is nothing in the 
over-all picture at the moment to sug- 
gest that any top-heavy holdings of can- 
ned foods will remain in the hands of 
ecanners by the close of the year, or that 
any over-all price easing is in prospect. 


TOMATOES —Canners in the Tri- 
States have succeeded in establishing a 
minimum price of $1.35 on standard 2s, 
and with buyers in many parts of the 
country not customarily drawing sup- 
plies from this area still sending in in- 
quiries, it is likely that prices will ad- 
vance further. The canning season has 
fizzled badly as a result of unfavorable 
weather conditions. The same factor has 
cut sharply into pack totals in other sec- 
tions of the country,—notably New York 
State and the Midwest. Midwestern can- 
ners during the week were quoting a 
minimum of $1.45 for standard 2s, with 
2%s listed at $2.10 and upwards and 10s 
at $7.00. On extra standards, 2s com- 
mand $1.55-$1.60, with 2%s ranging 
$2.20-$2.25 and 10s $7.25-$7.50, while 
canners quote fancy 2s at $2.25 for whole 
tomatoes, all f.o.b. canneries. While cur- 
rent conditions point a normal pack 
total in California, many canners con- 
tinue withdrawn from the market as a 
result of heavy bookings and confirma- 
tions. Meanwhile, canners in a position 
to take on additional business are quot- 


ing standards at $2.00 for 2%s and $7.00 
for 10s, with choice at $2.25 and $8.00, 
and fancy at $2.55-$2.60 and $9.25, all 
f.o.b. canneries 


CORN—Reports from the midwest in- 
dicate that the pack is falling sharply 
under anticipated totals and many can- 
ners have withdrawn all offerings. Cur- 
rent trade estimates are that the sea- 
son’s pack for the entire country will not 
top the 2,000,000 case mark. Canners in 
the midwest quote fancy 303s cream style 
or whole kernel golden at $1.50, with 2s 
at $1.60 and 10s at $8.75 to $9.00, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—There were no developments 
of importance in peas during the week 
and prices were without change. 


BEANS —Canner offerings continue 
on the short side, reflecting curtailed 
packing operations, and the market con- 
tinues strong. Tri-State canners are 
holding standard cut firm at $1.15, with 
some 3038s available at the range of 
$1.05- $1.10, f.o.b. canneries. 


PUMPKIN—Eastern canners are get- 
ting under way on their pumpkin pack, 
with offerings reported, shipment when 
packed, on the basis of $1.50 for fancy 
2%s and $5.25 for fancy 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


—V-3-C JAN P-108 
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SALMON — Offerings of new pack 
fancy Red Alaskas are short, and reports 
from Seattle indicate that government 
buying is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant factor, although volume of con- 
tracts placed thus far has been relatively 
light. The market is well held on the 
basis of $31 per case for No. 1 talls, with 
halves at $18.50 and up where canners 
have anything to offer. Limited offerings 
of pinks are reported, with.the market 
established on the basis of $24 for 1s and 
$15 for halves, with chums moving in 
better volume at $20.00 per case for 1s 
and $11.50 for halves. Run of sockeyes 
on Puget Sound has been extremely 
light, and caners are quoting the mar- 
ket at $33 for No. 1 talls and $20 to $21 
for halves, all prices f.o.b. Seattle. 


SARDINES — Pack continues -back- 
ward in California, and the market is in 
strong position at $6.25 for ovals and 
$4.25 for 1 tall naturals, f.o.b. southern 
California canneries. The situation in 
Maine is without change, and the market 
continues at $5.50 per case for quarters. 


TUNA—California canners were quot- 
ing fancy solid pack whitemeat halves at 
$15 during the week, with grated at 
$10.50, while fancy solid pack lightmeat 
was held at a minimum of $13.25 with 
mixed chunks and flakes at $11.25, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
~~ CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
pill SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


NITED CONTAINER CO. 


th & LANCASTER AVE.; PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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MARKET NEWS 


CANNED FRUITS — Only scattered 
offerings of fruits are reported from 
California, with buyers pinning their 
hopes for later supplies on the expecta- 
tion that total government takings from 
this season’s packs may not come up to 
earlier expectations. Offerings reported 
during the week included limited quanti- 
ties of choice whole unpeeled 2%s apri- 
cots at $2.35, coast, with some No. 10 
peaches reported at $9.75 for choice 
halves and $8.75 for standard halves. 
Some fruit cocktail was reported avail- 
able on the basis of $3.40 for 24s fancy 
in extra heavy syrup and $3.30 for 
choice. California canners were reported 
taking additional business on Bartlett 
pears on the basis of $3.95 to $4.10 for 
fancy 2%s, with choice at $3.75 and 
standards at $3.45 to $3.50, although 
talking higher prices due to strength in 
the Northwest. 


R.S. P. CHERRIES —Canners have 
booked heavy sales from this season’s 
pack, and the market in the Midwest is 
now well established on the basis of $2.05 
for 2s and $10.25-$10.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE — Southern canners 
are looking for a fair pack of sauce this 
season and were reported booking busi- 
ness during the week at $1.25 for fancy 
303s, $1.40 for fancy 2s and $6.75 for 
fancy 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. These 
quotations are sufficiently under those 
put out by New York State canners to 
attract buying interest, — particularly 
from chains and supers who are looking 
for fruits with attractive shelf pricing 
possibilities. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Improvement In Activity — Tomato Crop 
Hurt Badly — Corn Hurt Also And Many 
Canners Withdraw — Salmon Outlook Not 
Encouraging — Blue Lake Beans Reoffered 
—tTrading On Fruits Almost At Standstill. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 28, 1950 


THE SITUATION—There is a notice- 
able improvement this week in business 
activity as the trade’s interest in canned 
foods has perked up somewhat although 
trading is still below normal. Fears that 
immediate price controls might be ap- 
plied all down the line have abated to 
some degree and the trade seem con- 
vinced that there is little likelihood of 
any serious price declines in view of the 
general economic situation. As a result 
buyers are now trying to round out their 
inventory with canned vegetables getting 
the most play and in particular, corn 
and tomatoes. Most fish items are also 
receiving their share of attention despite 
higher prices while canned fruit is on 
the sidelines simply because little or 
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nothing is being offered. However, most 
buying is of a fill in proposition as dis- 
tributors generally have about reached 
the limits of their warehouse capacities. 
There is a good deal of evidence in the 
case of West Coast fruits that where final 
delivery dates have been reached buyers 
are paying for unshipped balances with 
shipping instructions to be issued when 
they are better able to handle additional 
merchandise. Vegetable canners, not 
being immune, have also caught the 
prompt shipment fever which naturally 
doesn’t bring any expressions of happi- 
ness from the trade. Buyers are com- 
plaining bitterly about the situation con- 
tending it’s impossible to purchase a 
year’s supply of everything and no doubt 
they are right. However, with canners 
in the driver’s seat there is no indication 
any changes will be made. 


TOMATOES—If tomato canners are 
going to be blessed with any good 
weather in their race with frost it will 
have to come soon as there has been no 
improvement since last week. Pessimis- 
tic reports are not uncommon and while 
there may be exceptions in some locali- 
ties such reports pretty well describe the 
general picture here in the Middlewest. 
Also as this is written there are now in- 
dications of frost damage as the tem- 
perature dipped to the high thirties dur- 
ing the last two nights. With all this kind 
of news staring them in the face buyers 
are not hesitating to get under cover 
where they can still find canners willing 
to quote. Prices continue to creep upward 
with one large block of 14 oz. extra 
standard catsup reported sold here at 
$1.60. Fancy catsup is held firm at $1.75. 
Fancy tens are now up to $11.50 with 
extra standard at $11.00. Most canners 
are reluctant to quote peeled tomatoes 
but where they can be found they are held 
at $1.45 for standards in No. 2 tins with 
more and more canners holding at $1.50. 
There is also the spectre of heavy gov- 
ernment demands further reducing avail- 
able supplies so the rush is on. 


CORN—This item, having been faced 
with the same growing conditions, is not 
faring much better. Business has not 
been as heavy on corn simply because so 
many canners have preferred to with- 
hold prices until they see how the situa- 
tion develops. There seems to be a belief 
among canners that little can be gained 
by selling quickly as apparently any 
change in price will be upward. Some 
sales have been made this week on the 
basis of $1.55 for fancy cream style in 
No. 2 tins and $8.00 on tens although no 
important quantities have been sold. 
Considerable demand is evident for all 
grades and sizes of corn but there won’t 
be much trading until canners generally 
are ready to sell. 


SALMON — Reports reaching here 
from the Coast indicate salmon canners 
are also having their troubles too. The 
pack of Puget Sound sockeyes is off 
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severely, down about one third of the 
estimated pack of 300,000 cases. To fur- 
ther increase buyer’s woes it looks now 
like a pack of Pinks about 30 percent of 
last year which isn’t going to make any- 
body happy. With the Columbia River 
chinook pack also way off, the entire 
salmon outlook is far from encouraging. 
As salmon has always been an important 
item where government purchases are 
concerned the situation may go from bad 
to worse as far as the trade are con- 
cerned. Prices may be high now but 
there is a good possibility they may go 
higher. 


BEANS—One of the important North- 
west factors recently reentered the mar- 
ket on Blue Lake beans offering a varied 
assortment of grades and sizes. Fancy 
3 sieve cut are quoted at $2.15 for 2s 
and $10.65 for tens. Fancy 4 sieve are 
offered at $1.90 and $9.40 with choice at 
$1.80 and $9.05. Fancy 1 sieve whole in 
No. 2 tins are offered on the basis of 
$2.85 with tens at $13.50. Fancy 2 sieve 
are listed at $2.65 and $12.60. Blue 
Lake beans have always been a popular 
item here and these offerings should meet 
with ready acceptance. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Trading is 
almost at a standstill at present with the 
trade primarily interested in prorated 
deliveries now being announced by some 
canners on Cling peaches and cocktail. 
There is also a great deal of speculation 
in regards to how far prices might go 
if independent canners have anything 
left to sell after previous sales and gov- 
ernment requirements are figured. Opin- 
ions differ greatly and there is much 
guessing although from where the writer 
sits it would appear general economic 
conditions and how much more money 
will be in the hands of the consumer will 
decide the issue. 

Limited quantities of Northwest ber- 
ries are offered here this week in broken 
assortments but are not creating much 
excitement. Bartlett pears are offered 
in the same manner but the trade have 
gone easy on this item being afraid of 
consumer reaction. Royal Anne cherries 
are getting the same treatment although 
the trade would buy Bing cherries if 
they were available. Cling peaches, El- 
berta peaches and cocktail are items in 
demand but are not being offered. 


CALIFORNIA MARKEY 


Busy With Shipping — Peach, Apricot And 
Cherry Packs Summarized—Bartletts Strongly 
Held—Inquiries For Prunes Heavy—To:nato 
Pack Behind Schedule—Pumpkin Openings 
—Sardines Disappointing—High Salmon 
Prices—Strike In Tuna Plants. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 28, 1150 


THE SITUATION—The canned food 
market continues largely without change, 
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with shipments in many lines now ex- 
ceeding sales, despite the fact that both 
rail and cargo space is at a premium. 
Prices generally are firm and when 
changes are made they are usually up- 
ward. Consumer demand has_ shown 
somewhat of an improvement, owing to 
higher wages and fuller employment, 
especially in manufacturing areas. But 
canners realize that there is a limit to 
what can be paid and are making genu- 
ine efforts to hold prices within reason. 


FRUIT PACKS—A final summary of 
the pack of cling peaches and products 
making use of this fruit for the 1950 sea- 
son has been brought out by the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board and it is expected 
that the audited figures that will come 
later will show but minor changes. A 
small quantity of fruit is still being han- 
dled by a few canners and an estimate of 
the pack to be made by these operators 
is included in the report. Reduced to 
No. 2% cases the regular peach pack 
is placed at 14,428,886 cases, fruit cock- 
tail 6,827,874, fruits for salad 563,860, 
mixed fruits 69,139 and spiced and sweet 
pickled 231,935. It is noted that the regu- 
lar peach pack figures include 234,372 
actual cases of No. 10 diced and quar- 
tered peaches, most of which will likely 
be used later for remanufacture into 
fruit cocktail and fruits for salad. 


The Canners League of California has 
come out with figures showing in detail 
the packs of apricots and sweet cherries 
for 1950, these being the fruits packed 
earliest in California. The apricot pack 
converted to the No. 2% can basis 
amounted to 3,660,606 cases, compared 
to 2,468,500 cases in 1949. The pack of 
sweet cherries, also on a No. 2% can 
basis was 372,889 cases, against 688,081 
eases last year. 

Canners stocks of apricots as of Sep- 
tember 1, 195@ were reported as 2,468,- 
500 cases and those of sweet cherries at 
337,271 cases, these being holdings both 
sold and unsold. 


PEARS — Bartlett pears are being 
strongly held where there are unsold 
stocks, this trend having been aided by 
the high price paid for Pacific Northwest 
canning fruit. Where any price changes 
have been made in recent weeks they 
have been upward. Fancy No. 2%s are 
quoted at $4.15-$4.30, choice at $3.75- 
$4.00 and standard $3.45-$3.65. 


PRUNES—A lot of inquiries are com- 
ing in to Pacific Coast canners and brok- 
ers for Italian prunes, or DeLuxe plums. 
A leading canner is advising its trade 
that the crop is the smallest in the last 
25 years, amounting to but about 41,000 
tons, instead of an average crop of 187,- 
000 tons. In addition the fruit is very 
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poor and it is estimated that 80 percent 
of the small crop is not suitable for can- 
ning. This concern does not plan to name 
prices on its pack in the near future and 
it may be the last of the year before a 
list is brought out. This offering will be 
for delivery after March 1. 


TOMATOES—Some canners have not 
brought out prices on new pack tomatoes, 
but these are promised within the next 
week or two. The crop has been a little 
slow in maturing in some districts and 
the pack is behind schedule. Quite a few 
canners who have named prices have 
been selling only to old accounts and 
have limited purchases to those made 
last year, accepting no new accounts. 
Minimum prices on fancy whole tomatoes 
seem to be about as follows: No. 1, 
$1.75; No. 2, $2.05; No. 2%, $2.60; and 
No. 10, $9.50. Featured brands are at 
the usual advance over this list. Tomato 
products are in exceptionally strong de- 
mand and more orders for these have 
come over the desks of canners and brok- 
ers than can possibly be filled. 


PUMPKIN—Opening prices on Pacific 
Coast pumpkin are making an appear- 
ance and some business is being booked 
at $1.00 for No. 303, $1.45 for No. 2% 
and $4.50 for No. 10. Early deliveries 
are being specified, indicating that whole- 
sale stocks are closely sold up. 
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CARROTS—Considerable interest is 
being shown in the new pack of carrots 
in California and the Pacific Northwest. 
Canning in the Northwest is due to get 
under way in October. Some No. 10s 
have moved of late at $4.60, but it is 
suggested that new pack may be priced 
somewhat higher. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
industry has made a very poor showing 
to date this season, the pack to Septem- 
ber 17 having been less than one-third 
that to a corresponding date last year. 
The output for the San Francisco and 
Monterey districts to this date was but 
151,972 cases, compared to 484,222 cases 
a year earlier. On October Ist the 
season opens in the southern district and 
early results will be watched carefully. 
Prices are fairly firm at $6.50 for 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce and $4.50 for No. 
1 tall natural, although some southern 
canners are offering fish for less, subject 
to pack. 


SALMON—Old-time members of the 
distributing trade are still gasping at 
the opening price of $31.00 a case for 
Alaska red salmon in the traditional No. 
1 tall container, but this item is moving, 
at least to wholesaler warehouses. This 
fish is in larger supply this year than 
last, pack figures showing a pack of 
1,131,990 cases, as of September 16, 
against 963,601 cases a year earlier. The 
pack of pink salmon in Alaska is far 
below that of last year, being but 1,087,- 
376 cases on September 16, while a year 
earlier it amounted to 2,652,763 cases. 
At $24.00 a case, the price sets a new 
record. 


TUNA—The canning of tuna received 
somewhat of a setback during the week 
because of a strike of nearly 2000 AFL 
workers in four canneries at San Diego. 
Demands were made for higher pay and 
improved working conditions. A rather 
light business has been passing on this 
fish of late, with some canners advancing 
prices on some items. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Picked Up — Oystering 
Still In Low Gear. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 28, 1950 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in 
this section was very light the week of 
the hurricane and the following week, 
but it has picked up the past two weeks, 
and the canneries are able to operate 
part time. 

The demand for canned shrimp is hold- 
ing up well and the prices are firm at 
$3.75 to $4.00 per dozen for small; $4.25 
to $4.35 for medium; $4.65 to $4.75 for 
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LABORATORY SERVICES 


* VITAMIN ASSAYS 
PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


large and $4.85 to $5.00 for jumbo, all 
in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 15, 1950 were: Louisiana 
6,073 barrels, including 3,296 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,525 barrels, in- 
cluding 620 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 668 barrels, including 67 barrels 
for canning; Apalachicola, Florida 83 
barrels; and Texas 7,904 barrels, mak- 
ing the total production for the week 
16,253 barrels of which the canneries re- 
ceived 3,983 barrels. Total production 
the previous week was 11,840 barrels, or 
a hike of 4,413 barrels. 


The canneries received 4,106 barrels 
the previous week, which was 123 more 
barrels than last week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 44,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 286,000 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 2,500,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The 25 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning shrimp 
reported that 21,880 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending September 16, 1950, which 
brought the pack for the season to 225,- 
340 standard cases. 


Report from the U. S. Customs shows 
that 186,900 pounds of shrimp were im- 
ported from Mexico through Brownsville, 
Texas during the week ending Septem- 
ber 14, 1950, and 183,782 pounds through 
the ports of California and Arizona. 


Importation of shrimp from Mexico to 
the United States only started a few 
years ago and it has assumed large pro- 
portions. 


Shrimp imports from Mexico into the 
United States during the month of July 
1950 amounted to 1,041,959 pounds. In 
July 1949, a total of 1,106,001 pounds were 
entered. Shrimp imports for the first 
seven months of this year totaled 19,150,- 
041 pounds as compared with 14,886,476 
pounds for the first seven months of 
1949. In addition to the imports from 
Mexico, the Canal Zone shipped 7,950 
pounds and Panama 9,650 pounds to the 
United States, which indicates that this 
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nation is the largest shrimp market in 
the world. 


OYSTERS—The weather in this sec. 
tion has been too hot for oysters, there- 
fore the production of them has moved in 
low gear and will continue so until cold 
weather sets in. Cold weather does not 
only fatten the oysters, but the oysters 
remain fresh longer out of the water, 
which is a big advantage in the handling 
of them. 


Another thing that delays the oyster 
season getting under way, even if the 
weather is favorable is when shrimp re- 
mains in the bays through the early fall 
and the shrimpers who are also the 
oyster tongers keep on shrimping, which 
is more profitable to them, and do not 
tong oysters. , 

There is no canning of oysters taking 
place now and none expected until about 
the first of December. 


CRAB MEAT —The production of 
erabs is fast dwindling as they are get- 
ting scarce and the crabbers are knock- 
ing off and going to shrimping or oyster- 
ing. No processed crab meat is being 
packed now and it is all disposed of 
fresh-cooked, which requires ice or re- 
frigeration. 

The accumulated pack of processed 
crab meat January 1 to June 24, 1950 
was 11,929 cases. 


ENGLISH FOOD MANUAL 
REVISED 


The sixteenth edition of Food Indus- 
tries Manual, edited by T. Crosbie- 
Walsh, and published by Leonard Hill 
Limited of London, has recently come 
off the press. 

The section devoted to canning and 
preserving deals with the canning of in- 
dividual products in England and dis- 
cusses the problems inseparable from the 
various processes. The authors, having 
been engaged for many years at the 
Campden Research Station, are particu- 
larly competent in this respect. 

There are fourteen sections in all, a 
number of which are of direct interest 
to the canner. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: Edible Fats and Fatty Foods, 
Food Dehydration, Food Handling Equip- 
ment, Food Storage and Refrigeration: 
insulation—air conditioning, Meat Prod- 
ucts, Packaging, Pickles and Sauces, The 
Boiler House, The Composition of Foods. 

Other sections deal with fruit juice 
products, the dairy industry, sugar con- 
fectionery, and the milling and baking 
industry. 


Lists of manufacturers of pro:lucts, 
plant, and equipment arranged in «alpha- 
betical order round off this essentially 
practical Manual which is specially writ- 
ten for food manufacturers, food chem- 
ists, and food factory engineers of Eng- 
land and is at all times a valuable desk 
book. 
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“CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 12, 1950—Mayonnaise & 
Salad Dressing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1950—17th Annual 
Mecting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 8rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—43rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Canadian Food Processors 
Association, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951— 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


‘MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
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Waste converted to $$$ 


Link-Belt Vibrating Screen 7 
saves foods otherwise wasted 


Another user 
recovers pumpkin 
seeds and pulp which 
he converts to profitable 
hog feed. 
Numerous reorders at- 
test to the effective serv- 
ice Link-Belt Screens are 


giving in reclaiming val- 
uable by-products and 
reducing stream pollu- 
tion. Why not investi- 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, 
, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los 
Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Johannesburg. 
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gate today? 


Offices in Principal Cities. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


int 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


cedure and formulae for 


BROKERS everything ‘Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures 
All the newest and latest products 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure . . 


e Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW cannd foods. . . 


Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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